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Christianity." 


'Erldences of 


BY EDWARD MASON. 
fTbe following an merely the notes Uiat we made daring the 
iiudv of this branch in our class In Theology or lest rear in Ash- 
land College, I found them In on old Ublet, and, rather than 
consign them to obscurity or the flames, I hand them over to the 
Brethren, with the hope that they may accomplish some little 
good. They will be found very abrupt, and in many instance*, 
rather obscure, but we give them Jnst as they were written then. 
-E. M-] 

The object in studying the evidences of Chris- 
tianity should not be to defend Christianity, as if 
Its truth was iu doubt ; not to dispute or discuss 
these great facts, but rather to exhibit truth. 

There are three classes of persons to be benefit- 
ted, l". Those who have received Christianity by 
acquiescence and whd never questioned its truth, 
but were merely indifferent and who are born nom- 
inally Christians. 

In the early days when Christianity first was 
promulgated, no men were born nominal Christiaas. 
If he became one, it was in opposition to prejudices 
of education, ties of kindred, motives of interest 
and often at the sacrifice of reputation and of life, 

Christianity is and al ways was aggressive and 
uncompromising. It attacked all other forms of 
religion. , ■ 

Although men in these days are born nominally 
Christians — its truth taken for granted, and they 
' do not question it, they do not examine it, many 
things lead to doubt. There axe the number of 
sects : the conduct or rather misconduct of profess- 
ing Christians ; an infidel book ; and the ridicule of 
companions. 

A young man travels and he sees different forms 
of religion. The Hindoo before his idol ; the Turk 
praying toward Mecca ; the Papist kneeling before 
his saint ; the Protestant attending his church. 
He sees all these are earnest. A general impres- 
sion takes possession of him that all are equally 
true, or what is the same thing — equally false. 

Religion will also become disliked because of re- 
straint and forms. It is really from this class of 
nominal and ignorant Christians that the ranks of 
fanaticism and infidelity are filled. 

2. The second class to be benefitted from the 
study of "Evidences" are those who have passed 
from the ranks of indifferent Christianity into 
doubt and infidelity. This class is not found un- 
willing to see and accept evidence. They may 
have fallen into infidelity from association, vanity 
or fashion. 

There arc two classes of infidels for whom there 
is little or no hope. Those who arc made so by 
their passions and are under control of appetite, 
ambition, avarice or revenge. These arc not made 
infidels by argument, therefore argument is not 
likely to reclaim them. 

Then again there is a cold, speculative, subtle 
Bet of skeptics, who attack first principles and con- 
found their opponents with paradoxes. They are, 
beyond doubt, influenced bv vanity. They adopt 
principles which render argument impossible. 

3. The third class to be benefitted by this study 
is the Christians themselves. 

Certainty and efficiency are necessary to Chris- 
tian life. Conviction of its truth must be the basis 
of all action and sacrifice iu this life. 

This certainty was one of the elements of vigor- 
ous piety of ancient time. They believed, and 
therefore spoke and acted. There was no groping 
along in the dark but a going on in the full sun- 
light of certainty. 

To produce this feeling of certainty in one al- 
ready a Christian was the avowed object for which 
the Gospel of Luke was written. 

That the evidence of Christianity may be of use, 
co-operation is necessary. Where there is deter- 
mined opposition and r lindness, no good can be 
accomplished. • 

Sometimes people wiil object to argument by 
saying that belief is not within the power of man, 
but that one is compelled to believe according to 
certain laws of evidence. 

This is only a partial truth. Belief In the evi- 
dences of Christianity ia not entirely dependant 
on the will. 01* course will has some influence. 
It does not depend on the will if one turns hie eyes 
in a particular direction whether ha shall see a 
tree or not ; but it is within his power to tarn 


away and remain in ignorance of the existence of 
the tree, A man cannot will a thought into hie 
mind ; yet by habits of association and discipline, 
the thoughts to a great extent, are directed by the 
will. 

Self-interest has much to do in generating doubt. 
Hobbes says, "Men appeal from custom to reason 
and from reason to custom as suits them best." 
Again he says, "It it had been detrimental to a 
man's prosperity or comfort to believe that the 
three angles of a triangle should be equal to two 
angles of a square, that doctrine would have been,, 
if not disputed, suppressed. 

Let a man who for the first time hears the 47th 
proposition of Euclid, and as he traces the proof, 
must believe in it; but let him know as soon 
as he believes it, he will lose his right eye, he will 
not trace the evidence. 

God asks no one to believe except on ground of 
evidence. So we must examine with candor. 

When its reception involves self-denial, truth 
has not a fair chance. Only when candid attention 
is given to evidence and it is considered unselfish- 
ly has truth a fair chance. 

There are different kinds of evidences. In the 
matter of Christianity it is moral evidence as op- 
posed to mathematical, and what is called probable 
evidence as opposed to demonstrative. 

Let us see what is the extent of Mathematical 
evidence. We often say, "Figures cannot lie." 
Where care is used and perfection exists, the re- 
sult is certain. A surveyor measures the sides 
and angles of a field and finds the contents. He 
may be correct if he has made no mistake in meas- 
uring. Of that he cannot be certain by mathe- 
matical evidence. His accuracy depends on the 
perfection of his instruments. 

No man who understands the nature of the evi- 
dence would say he had demonstrated there would 
be an eclipse next year. This certainly does not 
depend bo much on mathematical evidence, but up- 
on his belief in the stability df the laws of nature ; 
and yet in accordance with these law*, it is not 
impossible that some comet may come athwart the 
orbit of earth or moon and disturb their relative 
position. 

No fact can truly be proven by purely mathe- 
matical evidence. Whatever certainty we have 
therefore is derived from moral or probable evi- 
dence. 
There are only six grounds of certainty. 

1. There is consciousness. By this wc are in- 
formed what is passing within our own minds. 
We are certain that we think and feel. 

2. There is reason. That which one perceives 
directly, intuitively believes with a conviction 
from which he cannot free himself. It is by this 
that we believe in our identity and existence. No 
man can believe anything with greater certainty 
than that he believes his own existence. A man 
that would doubt his own existence would, in that 
doubt, necessarily involve the doubt of everything 
else. 

3. There are the senses. The senses may de- 
ceive us sometimes, but generally the evidence of 
the senseB is ground of entire certainty. No event 
— not even the flowing of water to its source — can 
be a greater yiolation of the laws of nature than a 
deception of the senses of man. It would be as 
great a miiacle to make three millions of people be- 
lieve that they went out and gathered manna — that 
they saw and felt and tasted it — when they really 
did not, as it would if water should flow to its 
source or stand in heaps. 

4 There is memory. Without confidence in this, 
no testimony could be taken in a court of justice. 
When its testimony is clear and distinct, it leaves 
no doubt on the mind. 

5. There ia testimony, which is substantially 
the same as in that of the "senses. " 

6. There is reasoning. This is bo in mathemat- 
ics. When Robinson Crusoe saw the track of a 
man's foot upon the shore of his island, he was as 
certain that there ijad been a man there as if he 
had seen him. This was reasoning. The skeptic 
never lived who would have doubted it 

Of these six grounds of certainty, Consciousness, 
Reason and Senses scarcely require any collateral 
support Memory, Testimony and Reasoning may 
materially assist and confirm each other. 


It is upon Testimony and Reasoning that we re* 
ly for support of what are called external proofs of 
Christianity. 


Like Begets Like. 
If we in our daily life and in our temporal af- 
fairs attempt to bring about a transaction, we 
usually, and perhaps always, employ the means to 
produce tlm desired result. When we desire to 
become rich, we use the means to bring about that 
result. Of course, sometimes we may fail, but 
that may be due to our carelessness. When we - 
desire to become robust and healthy, or when we 
are sick, we use the precautions and pescriptions 
to reach the state of condition desired. In short, 
when we desire to vomit, we take an ametie. 
When we desire a purgative, we take a cathartic. 
When we desire good health, we take the precau- 
tion to prevent undue exposure to cold and damp 
weather, breathe pure air, drink pure water, give 
proper attention to diet, take proper exercise and 
the necessary amount of rest, have sufficient cloth- 
ing and good habitation. It takes all these to com- 
ftly with the laws of health. So it is in every re- 
ation of life. Even when we desire the animals 
about to be in fine condition, we give them good 
food and a sufficient amount and good shelter. 
The result is invariably a success. 

As much can be said of our spiritual welfare. 
If we desire a home of rest and happiness and joy 
and gladness unspeakable, and to keep our soul 
from eternal woe and diepair and destruction, we 
must use the means by which we can and must be 
saved. We must feed of divine food, we must 
tree ourselves of wickedness and worldly lust, and 
we must dwell in Christ now if we would expect to 
abide with him after death. We must have spirit- 
ual food daily it we would have our spirits live 
eternally. We can starve our spirits as well as our 
bodies. No reasonable man would expect to take 
food for his body only once or twice a year, month 
or week. Our spirits need an much as our bodies. 
And further, we must acknowledge and return 
thanks for blessings received of God. We could 
not reasonably expect any sane person to continue 
blessings and gifts upon us without some acknowl- 
edgement of the same. We should not respect 
God less than man. 

But to return to the subject. In every known 
substance there is two kinds — good and bad, pure 
and impure. One kind to be saved, the other to 
perish ; one kind for a purpose, the other of no pur- 
pose. When there is something saved there is 
something lost. When there is something good 
there is something bad. When there is something 
pure there is something impure. We do not gar- 
ner the chaff with the wheat, neither do wo pocket 
dross with gold. Therefore, one ia for salvation, 
the other for damnation. 

What reasonable man can but expect to reap the 
results of his sowing? Then if we sow evil, can 
we expect to reap of the goodness of God t Do 
we keep the pure with the impure, or the opposite 
of good with that which is good and pure, if we 
wish to keep the good good and the pure pure ? 
Do we expect God to be Icsb wise than man i 

When we sin or do wrong we are on the devil's 
premises and feeding off of his swill. And when 
we find ourselves there, if we would desire to be 
numbered with the saved, we should go back by 
the gospel line and on the first opportunity. 

God would not be a just God to save the wicked 
with the just. No reasonable man will say it 
would be right. Some men may try to persuade 
this thought away, but the fact stands all the Bame. 
Take a man of low morals and desperately wick- 
ed, and you will find him somewhat akin to the 
brute creation. And such a man, if he continues, 
will ultimately find himself in the Binner's perdi- 
tion. But on the other side, take the man of good 
moral refinement, and, if he is a Christian, you will 
find something somewhat akin to God. God has 
promised to save the man whose life is in accord- 
ance with that of Christ's. Surely His word should 
be as good as that of a truthful man. 

Go out in the forest en a warm summer's day. 
Doubtless you will hear the groating of a little frog 
in the branches of the trees. Perhaps you will 
look in vain about the large oaks to see the out-of- 
water frog. The reason he is so hard to find is be- 
cause he lives on the moss that grows on the bark 
of the trees, and consequently so closely resembles 
the bark of the tree that he can scarcely be found. 
So we see like begets like. What we subsist upon 
that we can expect to develop on and mature upon. 
If we be partakers of sin, sin will ultimately claim 
us and damn us, because we have sown it and used 
it, and have grown up on it and developed in it, 
and matured upon it, and been eat down in it and 
in that condition we can bat expect to be in eter- 
nity if we repent not 

G. A. Copp. 
Fishers HilLYs. 


